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Vorvme III. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, 18 4. Nomser 12. 


On the right was a garden, where many an odoriferous shrub 
and rare exotic bloomed; but they were surrounded and 
choked by weeds and briars, which plainly told that the hand 
of the gardener had ceased to culiivate that chosen spot. 
Charles sighed as he beheld the evident neglect with which 
this sacred place was treated, and turning to Mr. Grey, in- 
quired to whom it now belonged. 

“To one who, I trust, will prize it for the sake of its former 
owner ; even to yourself, dear Charles, if you will accept it 
as a gift trom one who learned to prize it as the early home 
of his dearest friend.” 

Charles’ looks expressed his gratitude plainer than words 
could have done; at the same time an expression of sur- 
prise veiled his countenance, as if demanding an explanation 
of the manner in which it had passed into his hands, which 
Mr. Grey instantly relieved by saying that on the sale of the 
house he had purchased it, intending to restore it to its for- 
mer owner, but death deprived him of the privilege. He 
had therefore determined to preserve it as much as possible 
in the order in which it was left on his death, thinking it 
might be an acceptable present to his son. 

“Oh, my dear sir, how can I repay your kindness? To 
you I am indebted for the preservation of these sacred scenes. 
My obligations are infinite.” 

“Speak not of obligation; you pain me by so doing. If 
I supply the place of a father to you, are you not to me all 
that a son could be? Have I not ever loved you as one, and 
is not that affection fully returned? Why, then, look upon 
any little favor I bestow as laying you undeg obligations to 
me, when, as my adopted son and heir, you will eventually 
share what I now call mine, with your sister and my own 
daughter ?” mm. 

The next morning they separated, each to pursue his jour- 
ney; Mr. Grey towards his happy home, and Charles to the 
grey walls of his college, which he reached in safety, and 
again commenced the pursuit of fame with renewed energy ? 
It was at this time that he first met his future friend, Gilbert 
Chandler, with whom he formed a most ardent friendship. 
Although Gilbert was some years his junior, yet this did not 
impede the progress of that friendship which at their first 
meeting they conceived for each other. Charles was much 
pleased with his manly frankness and simplicity, and not 
less with the noble ardor with which he pursued his studies, 
and could but think him worthy of his esteem ; and many 
were the happy hours spent by these mutual friends in the 
interchange of social feelings and sentiments, when others 
were busied in scenes of mirth and dissipation. 

The indulgence of these social feelings so strengthened 
their esteem for each other, that what at first each believed 
due to the superior qualities of the other, at length deepened 
into true affection, and they became almost inseparable com. 
panions. Although separated in their scientific pursuits, 
Charles being in the junior and Gilbert in the freshman class, 
yet both had in view the same goal, and toward it both pressed 
with the same eagerness. 

Gilbert was the only son of a gentleman in one of the 
Southern States, and as such he was indulged by his parents, 
and upon them he looked as on beings of a superior order. 
Often would he recount to Charles the many virtues of his 
mother ; the noble goodness and independence of his father. 

Meanwhile the first year of Charles’ absence and the third 
of his collegiate course had passed, and the fourth drew nigh 
toaclose. Commencement was nigh at hand. He applied 
himself to-the task of preparation, with that determination 
which characterized his every effort, and as usual was suc- 
cessful. At his first appearance upon the platform, his man- 
ner was timid and somewhat constrained ; but as he pro~ 
gressed in his subject, his diffidence disappeared, and he 
swayed the feelings of his auditors with that rapid and resist- 
less eloquence which was ever at his command. He touched 
every spring of the human heart, and made it move solely 
at his direction. The impassioned zeal of eloquence was 


husband’s departure, had employed an agent to investigate 
the affair, and had found that circumstances were not in so 
desperate a situation as they had been led to imagine ; and 
through her agent she had received papers which would 
place her husband or his heirs in possession of their property 
[continveD.] after the expiration ‘of a certain period. She had therefore 

Mr. and Mrs. Grey now joined the party, and the conver-|/secured this in such a manner that in case of her husband's 
sation turned upon the speedy departure of Charles, and the |/death before the expiration of this period, it might descend 
length of time that must necessarily elapse ere he again vis-||to their son, aware that in event of his death she should not 
ited them; while the good old. gentleman expressed many ||long survive; and confiding in the noble sentiments of Mr. 
kind wishes for his future prosperity and happiness. Grey, she was convinced it would afford him pleasure to re- 

As they approached the house, Mr. Grey requested a pri-||ceive her little family as his own, and perform for them all the 

vate interview with Charles, to which he readily assented, ||sweet offices of humanity and kindness. She therefore con- 
and followed him to the library, wondering not a little what||/cluded it best to defer the reclaimal of the property till Charles 
could be the object of this interview. After some hesitation, ||became of age, as it would save Mr. Grey the trouble of in- 
the old gentleman commenced the conversation, by alluding|| vestigating the affair, and afford him an opportunity to exer- 
to the death of his father; expatiated upon his mapy vir-}|cise his benevolent principles, and knowing that on coming 
tues, particalarly his patriotism, and the bravery and forti-||in possession of his property, Charles would be able to amply 
tude with which he met death ; from which subject he passed ||remunerate him, should his circumstances be such as to in- 
to his misfortune with respect to the loss of his property. duce him to accept of remuneration. She closed her letter 

“ You cannot be ignorant,” said he, “that even the house||to Charles, by exhorting him to cherish sentiments of grati- 
in which he lived was included in the general wreck, — which ||tude and love towards his protector, and to an upright course 
house I think you have never visited.” Charles replied in ||of conduct through life. 
the negative, and he proceeded : ‘“‘ Asit would be butashort|} He laid aside the packet. The current of his thoughts 
distance out of your direct course, as you return to college, J||was turned upon the past, with which was blended some in- 
thought of inviting you to visit it, and offering myself as a|/distinct recollections of the home of his infancy, and of those 
companion thither. I feel an anxiety to again review the||who watched over him with parental kindness. He traced 
scenes where I have spent so many delightful hours with|/in imagination the many changes of life. Till this moment 
one of the noblest and best friends T ever possessed. And/|/he had been a dependant upon the bounty of another. Now 
where could I choose a more suitable companion than the son||was he able to repay his kindness, and himself and sister 
of that friend, who, I have every reason to belitve, isequally|ishare_an independent fortune. He rose and sought the 
good and noble? And oh, my dear Charles, continue to fol-'; apartments of his sister, and with her again perused the con- 
low the example he has left yon, and the course which your||tents of the packet, and imparted to her his intention to visit 
own heart dictates ; strive to emulate him in purity of heart||their former home; at the same time expressing a deter- 
and sentiment. You may not, like him, be called to meet}/ mination to purchase it, and never again suffering it to pass 
death in the battle-field, amid the roar of cannon and clash-||into the hands of strangers; as, on the failure of his father 
ing of contending armies; but if you serve the Master he/|it had been sold, so that it was not included with the other 
did, your end must be equally peaceful and happy.” He||property which was now by right of heirship his. 
paused, bat the emotions of Charles would not admit of|| “And now, dear sister, I must leave you. To-morrow 
reply. ‘I pain you,” continued he, “by thus dwelling on|| morning is appointed for our departure ; and unless circum- 
so melancholy a subject. Pardon me, if I have inadvertently ||stances should change my present intentions, near two years 
awakened emotions which time had Jalled to repose.” must elapse ere we again meet, when I hope to remain near 

“Oh, my more than father, do not wrong me by thinking|/you. Continue to love and honor those who have been to 
such a subject could cause one moment’s pain. If I betray ||us all that parents could be.” 
weakness, it is not so much from sorrow as from gratitude|} After some time spent in conversation, they joined the 
to yoa, who-have so faithfully supplied the place of a father —||family, to whom Charles communicated the contents of the 
or one whom I scarcely knew ; and let me assure you, if a||/packet; after which they separated for the night. Early in 
life spent in gratitude and attempts to fulfil your every wisb,||!he morning they rose to commence their journey, and the 
can in any way discharge the obligations I owe you, it shall second evening saw them safely lodged in one of the hotels 
be done.” in New York. ‘ To-morrow, then, I shall see the home of 

“ My son, your gratitude I receive as the tribute of a noble|;my father,’ exclaimed Charles, after sitting for some time 
heart. Continue the course you now pursue, and the happi-||absorbed in meditation. “Since I left home, yesterday 
ness it will afford me will more than discharge your obli-|;morning, I have felt an anxiety almost bordering on impa- 
gations.” tience to reach it.” 

He rose and opened his desk, from which he took a sealed ‘‘ That anxiety is natural, my son, and shall be indulged 
packer, which he delivered to Charles. “This,” said he,|at as early an hour in the morning as you see fit,” returned 
‘‘ was given me by the dying hand of your mother, with the/| Mr. Grey. ; 
request, that should you live to attain the age of twenty-one, || ‘Then, with your permission, I will call you as soon as 
I should place it in your possession, unopened ; and in case|jit is sufficiently light to commence our walk.’’ 
of your death before you reached that age, it was left at my|| The morning was delightful. Cheered and animated by 
disposal. You have now attained your twenty-first year,|/its beauty, they pursued their walk at a brisk pace, and soon 
and I am happy to fulfil your mother’s last request. I/|found themselves clear of city, and in the avenue which led 
know not its contents. Peruse it, my son, and whatever||to the former home of Charles. Here stood the noble man- 
it may be, may it tend to promote your happiness and well||sion of his father. It was constructed in a style of elegance 
being.” which gave full evidence of the finished taste of its projector, 

So saying, he left the room. Charles broke the seal with || while on the left a beautiful lawn, studded with clumps of 
contending emotions ; feelings of gratitude and love towards ||trees, stretched down to the edge of the Hudson. The eye 
him who had just left him—sorrow at the early death of||could trace for considerable distance the course of this ma- 
his parents—yet pleasure to know that in their last mo-/|jestic river, as it wound with calm and placid dignity through 
ments they were not unmindful of him. It contained papers||fertile plains, its banks shaded by groves of trees, whose 
which would place him in possession of the property which||variegated hue announced that summer had resigned her 
had once been his father’s. Mrs. Waldron, shortly after her''sceptre to the less gentle, though delightful sway of autumn. 
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truly his, and when he retired from the stage, the applause {lone, rather than you; but I begin to think you irrecoverably |resident actually made preparation for the removal of his 


of thousands was his reward. That day’s effort won him 
the undisputed palm of superiority ; but while his classmates 
envied him the conquest, they could butadmire the calmness 
and noble benignity with which heweceived the many enco- 
miums bestowed upon him. 

The excitement of the day was too much for his strength, 
and he was obliged to defer his journey homewards for some 
days; but true affection operated as a powerful antidote 
against disease, and on the fourth morning he bade adie 
for ever to the scenes of his toil and application, and 
traced his steps towards home, with his friend Gilbert for a 
companion. 

With his reception from his sister we are already ac- 


quainted. The other members of the family were out on his}, 


arrival. Mr. and Mrs. Grey soon entered. They received 


him with parental kindness, and his friend with unfeigned|; 


cordiality. 

Juliet not appearing, he inquired for her, and learned that 
she was at one of the neighboring cottages, on a visit to a 
sick woman who had Jately come into the neighborhood, and 


who was in rather indigent circumstances, which were ren-|) 


dered much more painful by the violent disease with which 
she had been attacked. She was a widow lady, with only 













captivated with my pretty Emily ; so I may escape both.” 


lyour promise ; so think seriously of the matter.” 
kiss with the gentleman at first sight,—and all for your 
gratification.” 

‘Tt may eventually prove your own,” 

They had now reached the house.—The evening was 
spent agreeably, as it usually is when friends long absent 
meet and mingle round the social hearth. But none of that 
little party, however high their hopes, could anticipate the 
thrilling events which the next few days were to evolve. 


Concluded in our nezt. 


HAelectiows. 
AN ARAB PIRATE. 


| Tue most successfal and most generally tolerated pirate 
‘that perhaps ever infested any sea, was an Arab chieftain, 





‘the vengeance of our expedition, for he was too knowing a 
fellow to insult the British flag ; and it was the policy of our 
Government to give no offence to the Wahabee power, whom 


one child, and that a daughter of eighteen, who had for some!|he served. Rahmah, like ancient Pistol, exclaimed, “ The 


time supported herself and mother by her own industry. 
They had formerly seen better days, her father being a weal- 


thy merchant in one of the Southern States, who, by repeated |) 


losses, was at length reduced to absolute poverty, a misfor- 
tune he did not long survive. After his death his wife and 
child removed to this quiet neighborhood, where Emily main- 
tained herself and mother very comfortably, by her own ef- 
forts ; being an adept in music, needle-work, and drawing, 
which accomplishments she turned to good account by in- 
structing a school in the neighborhood. Since the illness of 
her mother, she had been obliged to discontinue her school, 
her attendance being necessary ; and the little stock which 
economy had saved from her earnings would not go far in 
defraying the expense of sickness. They were therefore 
now dependent on the kindness of others, for those comforts 


world’s mine oyster, which I with my sword will open.” He 
'pirated for himself, and pocketed his booty. His thousand 
followers also squabbled for the loaves and fishes ; and as 
ithe greater number of these were his own bought slaves, 
and the rest equally subjected to his power and caprice, he 
was often as prodigal of their lives as those of his enemies, 
who, even after submission, were inhumanly tortured, some 
by impalement, and others by being embowelled. He once 
shut up a number of his own crew in a wooden tank, in 
which he kept their fresh water, and threw them all over- 
board. 

I was present at the last interview this buccaneer had 
with the English. It was at Bushire, in the British resi- 
dency, in the presence of that accomplished officer, General 
Sir Ephraim Stanus, who was then holding the high office 





which the industry of Emily had formerly provided. Helen|/of political resident in the Gulf of Persia. Rahmah’s ap- 


and Juliet had been passing the day with them. Helen had| 
returned a short titne before the arrival of Charles, looking 
anxiously for his approach ; but Juliet had waited the com- 
ing oFahnd lady who was to pass the night withthem. As 
it was how quite dark, Charles stole out for the purpose of 
waiting near the cottage till Juliet should appear, that he 
might accompany her home, —not wishing to enter, lest he 
should intrude on the sorrows of the afflicted. He was just 
approaching the cottage, and was screened by a little arbor 
near it, when Juliet appeared at the door, accompanied 
by a young girl whom Charles thought, as he saw her dis- 
tinctly by the light she held in her hand, would by no means 
disgrace a higher station. After the interchange of a few 
words they separated, and Juliet started for home. Charles 
now met her, not-a little to her surprise. After the usual 
salutations had passed, Charles inquired who the fair one 


‘was that had accompanied her to the door, and was con-| huge, silver mounted seal ring, engraved with Arabic char- 
firmed in his supposition, as, from what he had heard from ||acters, “I wish nothing better than the cutting off with my 


his sister, he had at first sight taken her to be Emily 
Colville. 


pearance was most ferocious. His shirt had not been 
changed from the time it was first put on ; no trowsers cov- 
ered his spindle shanks ; a capacious woollen cloak, or abbah, 
encircled his shrivelled figure; an old ragged kelfish, or 
headkerchief, with green and yellow stripes, was thrown 
over his head. His dry sapless body was riddled with 
wounds, and his wizened face most fearfully distorted by 
sabre gashes and by the loss of an eye. His hands were 
long and narrow, like the claws of a bird of prey, and his left 
arm had been shattered by cannister shot. The bone be- 
tween the elbow and shoulders being completely crushed to 
pieces, the fragments had worked themselves out, exhibiting 








“ And does her mind correspond with her person, or is the! 


casket more valuable than the gem it contains?” inquired ||companied by the fleet of Joassimee boats, which also escaped 


Charles. 


“Far from that,” returned Juliet; “her person is only |/between Rahmah’s fleet and the Uttobee Arabs of Bahrain, 


the arm and elbow adhering to the shoulder by flesh and 
tendons alone. Notwithstanding this, he valued it for its 
useful properties. ‘For,’ said he, stretching out his long 
ghastly finger, adorned with the only ornament he wore, a 


yambee-abb, of as many heads as I can sever at one blow 
with my boneless arm.” 
The brutal corsair put to sea on a cruising expedition, ac- 


the notice of ourexpedition. A desperate action was fought 


“Then the only alternative for me is to fall desperately in|) 














by the name of Rahmah Jaubir. This butcher chief escaped|| 







\family to Shirauz, and Bushire itself was placed in the most 


No, not both, for 1am determined upon your ratifying||efficient state of defence. But here the corsair’s career was 


|destined to close. 

One fine morning, when the grey mists evaporated and left 
a clear line of horizon, it was suddenly broken by a little speck 
jon the dark blue sea. Rahmah ordered the helmsman to bear 
up; and, the breeze freshening, soon came down on a heavy 
baghala, and instantly stood stem on her, laid alongside, and 
prepared to board heron the gangway. When his intentions 
were questioned, the only reply he would give, or that could 
be distinguished by his antagonist, was —“‘ What is that to 
you?” On rashly attempting to board, Rahmah’s men were 
met on all quarters, and became completely overpowered by 
ja superior numerical force. — Hastily demanding of his crew 
whether they would not perish by the annihilation of their 
foes, and being answered by their war cry in defiance, he 
rushed below, attached a match to his powder barrel, return- 
ed on deck, and sprang upon the poop with his only son in 
his arms. The match ignited, and the vessels, still firmly 
grappling, burst together into a thousand atoms, and were 
hurled through the air in the midst of a volcano of smoke 
and flame. 


| 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 
{An officer in the United States Navy, relates the following interesting 
anecdote, in a volume just published.] 

One of our lieutenants told me a story of a sailor attached 
to a ship, that interested me much. “ He was an excellent 
seaman, and so religious and peaceful, that he was called, 
par excellence, the Quaker. He was religious in all his doings, 
and, with few companions, seemed to stand apart from the 
majority of his shipmates, as one who had little sympathy 
with them: but every officer and sailor respected him, for 
he was intelligent and faithful —as brave as he was religious, 



































the index to her mind. The beauty of the former, only indi-/|in which the former was signally victorious. Among numer- 
cates the purity and nobleness of the latter. Oh, that I could ||ous captures, were two baghalahs bound to India, having on 
see her filling the station in which she was born, and which|/board several valuable Arabian horses for the Bombay gov- 
she is so well calculated to adorn. Yet, when her mother|/ernment, on account of the stud establishment of the presi- 
was in health, and she surrounded by her little school, she||dency. These he most carefully transhipped, and had them 
seemed as happy as if surrounded by all the charms that|/most safely landed at Bombay. Subsequently he cruised off 
wealth can afford. But, Charles, pray tell me why you did||Babrain, for the purpose of intercepting other Joassimee boats, 
not sooner return? We have been looking for you for some/|which frequented that island for pearls, rice and dates. In 
days, and have but illy borne the disappointment. Charles||his action with them he sank three, after taking out their 
mentioned his ill kealth as an excuse, and added that he had||cargoes; four he blew up for the want of hands to man 
fulfilled his part of the engagement to her on a former visit,||them, and the same number he brought into Bushire roads 
namely, “to bring home one to take you off my hands ; and//for sale. Having effected his object, he stood away to the 
just now Iam thankful I have done so, for I feel an unac-|'southward, and continued cruising between the piratical port 
countable interest in your jittle cottage friend, and wish for |of Rhas-ul-Kymah, and the pearl banks of Bahrain, pursu- 
no incumbrances. Now, what say you to fulfilling your|\ing his course of fearless, lawless rapine. No corner of the 
part of the contract, by bestowing your troublesome self||Gulf was secure from his ravages; he swept from shore to 
upon him for life ?” shore, and passed from isle to isle, with the force of a thun- 

“ Oh, of course I am ready to fulfil all honorable contracts, ||derbolt, and with the speed of the lightning. He even threat- 
but you know there was one conditiog :—I would take any 'ened to attack both Bushire and Bassorah. A late British 
















as generous as he was reserved. He devoted his leisure to 
mental improvement and the Bible ; but if a daring work of 
duty was to be done —a deed of danger and of skill —there 
was none so prompt and firm as the Quaker to undertake it, 
Once a storm arose suddenly at night, and (though I have 
forgotten the peculiar nautical circumstances,) it carried 
away a mast, the ship broached to, and a heavy sea broke 
over the quarter ; when, as she heeled and the decks filled, 
it was discovered that all the lee ports had been closed, and 
the scuppers were not enough to release the accumulating 
flood. The flapping of the loose sails against the rigging — 
the moaning of the winds and waters, quite drowned the 
voice of the trumpet, and there was great danger of the ship’s 
going suddenly down in the trough of the billows. Then, 
as the lurid lightnings for a moment illumined the deck, con- 
fasion and consternation were revealed in every direction — 
the men were rushing for the boats, the binnacle lights were 
out, and the weather helmsman had deserted his post: when, 
at that critical moment, the voice of one, touching his hat at 
the time, said firmly to the officer of the deck: ‘Sir, shall I 
take the helm? no one is there.’ 

““« Who speaks ?’ said the officer. 

*¢¢Tt is the Quaker, sir.’ 

“¢ Ves, take the helm, my good lad, and be quick ; but first 
knock out a lee port, while I hold the helm, and let out the 
water. The ship lays like a log, while these cursed fools 
are crazy.’ 

“The Quaker sprang, with prompt alacrity, down the 
half-sunken deck, up to his waist in water —a vent was soon 
made, and the whirling currents, hurrying to escape, almost 
took the dauntless mariner with them; but in a moment he 
was atthe helm. Silence and obedience were restored among 
the crew, and the broken mast was cutaway. The Quaker 
fixed his steady eye upon the breaking sea, headed the fal- 
tering prow to the wave, and the ship, once more being re- 
lieved, soon righted —the sails secured were closely reefed, 
and safety reassured. 

“But had not the Quaker been there, where might have 
been the ship and its trembling spirits? And what was it 
that armed this man with such fearless self-possession in the 
midst of peril? It was surely more than natural courage — 
yes, it was a firm reliance on the providence of God, a sub- 
mission to the decrees of duty, whatever and wherever they 
might be; it was the courage of a religious faith—a faith 
that ‘ casteth ont all fear.’ ” 





A New suspension bridge has been constructed at Friburg, 
in Switzerland, which extends between two rocks in the vale 
ley of Gotteren, at a height of 250 feet above the ground! 
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THE PROMENADE AT BERNE. 


Ir is a lovely city, ‘the city,” as we termed it, “ of ar- 
cades ;”’ and like other cities on the continent, is admirably 
provided with elegant walks and pleasure grounds. The 
principal of these commences near that part of the city which 
has lately been rebuilt, and where are the new hospital, and 
many other public buildings, and rows of private residences, 
constructed, like the new town of Edinburgh, of white cut 
stone. 
way, supported upon modern stone pillars, and consists of a 
broad road that leads, by a gentle ascent of a mile and a half, 
to a high and commanding esplanade. The promenade lies 
along the edge of a hill that overlooks the beautiful Aar, 
and, as well as the platform, is shaded by venerable trees, 
and furnished with benches and garden chairs. 

About half way between the entrance and the esplanade. 
our attention was arrested by the loveliest prospect we had 
yet seen in Switzerland. 

From the elevated walk on which we stood, the beautifully 
diversified banks sloped to the Aar, which here makes a 
most graceful sweep towards the town; while, scattered 
along the river, the interesting Swiss houses, with their steep 
and projecting eaves of red tiles, pleasingly contrasted the 
bright and fertile meadows with which they were surrounded. 
Over these and beyond the Aar, to the left, towered a chain 
of tufted and picturesque hills; and to the right appeared 
the pleasure grounds of the city, intersected by rows of lofty 
elms. Still higher rose the houses of Berne, whose gardens 
were washed by the curving and shining Aar, and whose red 
and sloping roofs were studded with glittering pinnacles, 


crowned by the Minster, the spires of the churches, the an- 


cient towers, and the domes of the public buildings. Far- 
ther still, were seen in the distance, a range of beautifully 
wooded and cultivated hills, upon the tops of which rested a 
broad mass of white clouds and vapor; while surmounting 
all, and lifting their majestic heads into the azure firmament, 
appeared the mighty and anclouded Alps, seeming, with 
their snowy sides, illumined by the super umbra sunshine, 
like immeasurable silken canopies,—that a mythological 


age could have well assigned as the appropriate residence of 


a race of celestials. 

Objects so numerous, so varied, so gracefully grouped 
and arranged, and differing so much in distancé and in 
magnitude, produced an effect of light and shade, which 
throwing an indescribable air of softness over the scene, 
blended the whole into perfection. While we gazed upon 
the landscape with rapture, and had just decided that nothing 
could be added to improve so enchanting a view, the great 
bell of the cathedral, as if to mark the feebleness of imagi- 
nation, tolled forth its solemn invitation to evening prayers. 
The effect was thrilling —the sounds harmonized with every 
feature of the scene, diffusing their magic over all, and sup- 
plying a climax that was inconceivably delightful and sub- 


lime! 





GERMAN STUDENTS. 

Atone the roads we often meet with traces of a curious 
custom, that, to a certain extent, prevails throughout this 
region ; the propriety of which, too, seems as questionable 
as its observance is extraordinary. 

About the time that a boy leaves school, it is not unusual 
for him to be allowed by his parents to wander over the 
country to procure a knowledge of practical life; and, that 
he may become acquainted with the value of money, to per- 
mit him to subsist upon the precarious bounty of the public. 
To what class of society they generally belong we-did not 
exactly learn, but they were often well dressed and imer- 
esting looking lads, of about fourteen years of age; and 
who, for the most, would not ask for money, but on its being 
offered to them, would respectfully appropriate it as it was 
intended. 

This seems to realize the old idea in the “ fairy tales,” 
of a youth “ going forth to seek his fortune: ” but whatever 
good effects the practice may produce in this particular re- 
gion, I am satisfied it could not be usefully adopted in Eng- 
land or America. 

Free from the objections that apply to this custom, and 
attended with many favorable results in the improvement of 
both body and mind, is that of a dozen or twenty young lads 
accompanying their tutor during vacation, on a pedestrian 
excursion. They wear fustian frock coats, girded at the 
waist with a leather belt, and broad rimmed hats to protect 
them from the sun. Thus habited, and furnished with a 








It is entered by a handsome and spacious iron gate- 













long spiked staff, to aid their ascent of the mountains, they 
sally forth, like a company of ancient peripatetics, to derive 


health and vigor from their exercise, and intellectual in- 


struction from the society of the philosopher of their sect. 
The school manval-labor system, with the exception of the 


cuniary inducement that exists in the United States; and 
in countries where the greater temperature of the climate 
admits of more exercise in the open air, the young college 
men feel themselves more relaxed from their studies, and 
better prepared for future application, by an exhilarating 
game at rackets or at hurls, than they would be by an hour’s 
occupation in the work-shop. At the same time, it cannot 
be doubted that an acquaintance with some mechanical em- 
ployment, in all countries, may not only be a valuable ac- 
quisition in after life, (which we know to have been the 
opinion, among other nations, of the ancient Jews,) but that, 
even “ while the basy means are plied,” they are certain, in 
the cultivation of ingenuity and mechanical skill, “to bring 
their own reward.” 





ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOGNOMY, 


FKOM THE SPANISH. 

He who has a low forehead and full of wrinkles—will 
look like a monkey. 

He who has a high forehead, will have his eyes under it, 
and will live all the days of his life—and that is infallible. 

He who has a long nose will have the more to blow and 
the better to handle. 

A great mouth from ear to ear, signifies much foam and 
no bridle ; such are not hard mouthed, but all mouthed. 

A little mouth, drawn up like a purse, denotes darkness 
within—and certainly looks more like a loop-hole than a 
window. 

A watery mouth, that spatters when it speaks and overflows 
when it laughs — will have need of a slobbering bib. 


Whoever has frizzly or black hair, will put the barber to 


much trouble. 


He that is bald will have no hair—but if he happens to 


have any, it will not be on the bald place. 

Sparkling eyes will be very apt to shine. 

Women who have curious eyebrows will in all likelihood 
have eye-lashes under them—and will be beloved, if any 
body takes a liking to them. 

Whenever you see a woman who has but one eye —you 
may certainly conclude that she has lost the other. 

They who have small feet will need but little shoes—and 
will have a light pair of heels. 

He that has red hair, will never be without a firelock. 


use of the lathe, does not seem to have made much advance- 
ment in Europe. The low rate of wages precludes the pe- 


Sweermeats were formerly used by clients to influence 


persons of quality, and judges, to decide any matter in their 


favor. This custom was so widely extended that Louis X. 


ordered that the judges should take no more per week than 
could be purchased for ten sous. 
stricted this quantity to what one could use in a single day in 
his family. To this custom succeeded that of giving money, 
and one M. de Tournon gave, for the first, ten francs in gold, 
in place of ten boxes of sweetmeats. 


Peorre are said to love their grandchildren better than 


their children ; and it is because they can estimate tolerable 
well the worth of the latter; but their knowledge of the for- 
mer being less perfect, they flatter themselves with vain 
hopes respecting them. 


Original Mketches. 








MEMORY. 
Tue driving storm had bent the flowers to the earth, the 


leaves were scattered before its fury, and as I raised my 
eyes to the clouds, I saw no break in their dense masses, no 
bright spot to tell the tempest would soon be past; and vainly 
I strove to dispel the darkness gathering around my soul, 
and drive away the feelings which partook too largely of the 
desolate hue of nature. 
communings with the present, give no sigh to the unknown 
future, but call up the visions of the past, to restore my spir- 
it’s wonted joyousness. 
bring me bright treasures from thy golden casket, and wili 
thou not? 


I will renounce, said I, at last, all 
Surely, sweet Memory, thou canst 


As I invoked her presence, Memory stood before me. | 


Philip the Handsome re. 
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was a child again, wandering among the green trees of my 
own home. A fair boy was by my side, and carefully I 
guided his tiny footsteps ; ever and anon lingering to. pluck 
the delicious fruit ; or gather the summer flowers, to please 
him with their sweetness. And then he would clasp my 
neck and lavish upon me in the fullness of his heart, his in- 
fantile caresses ; while I, with the purity of a child’s love, 
felt that I could brave any danger, or part with any grati- 
fication to make him happy. But ah! howsoon there came 
achange. He lay before me as in a tranquil slumber, but 
ere was no gentle heaving of the bosom upon which his 
little hands were folded, to show the breath of life was theré; 
no healthful color upon the cheek so often pressed to mine; 
no smile playing upon the lip, as I had sometimes seen it in 
his infant dreams; but cheek, lip, brow and folded hands, all 
wore the same marble hue, with which Death alone adorns 
his victims. I knelt beside him weeping bitterly, and in the 
excess of my childish grief, prayed that I, too, might die. I 
saw him taken from me’and placed in the dark tomb, and 
then how cheerless all appeared;—the sun had lost his 
jbrightness, the flowers their fragrance, and youthfu]-sports 
their usual charm. Alas! Memory, thou hast renewed too 
strongly the feelings of my first grief, and my sadness will 


but increase. 
Then Memory gave me another picture. I was a happy, 


thoughtless school-girl, sporting with my chosen companion ; 
now, studying with her the task for the morrow, now, read- 
ing out of the same book, and now pouring into her willing 
ear the tale of my sorrow or my joy, and giving her the 
fullest confidence of my trusting heart. But at last, that 
confidence was betrayed, and the “‘cherished serpent” stung. 
We who had been all the world to each other, met and parted 
in silence ; and lonely were the hours that once passed so 
happily, and hard the tasks that once appeared so easy. 
Memory! recall not that bitter lesson which first taught me 
distrust. Show me some other vision. 

And Memory carried me to years not long gone by, when 
the restraints and studies of the school-room were thrown 
jaside, and I commenced that important era in a maiden’s 
life, in which her own judgment is substituted for that of 
others, her own opinions are to be formed, and she is to 
study, not from books, but from the world. Afd I was very 
happy, then, for a brother’s arm was thrown around me, to 
support me in the rugged path I had begun to tread; his 
hand pointed out the way for the attainment of that-knowl- 
edge which seemed so beyond my reach; his voice soothed 
me when I was irritated by the selfishness and pride of those 
about me ; and his look of ardent love was the dearest boon 
I asked, when I had done for him some little favor. My 
days glided away so happily, that I felt they were too bright 
to last, and soon the reverse which I had dreaded. came, and 
I saw him slowly, but surely, fading away, like one of those 
rainbow gleams that gild the summer sunset, showing us 
their beauty for a moment, and then vanishing for ever. 
But sickness could not quench his deep iove, and there was 
still a thought for me until Death claimed him, and the grave 
closed over one who was of too heavenly a nature to be al- 
lowed to remain long among beings all of earthly mould. 
But in the midst of my bitter grief, there was joy, -—joy that 
he had reached his home, and that from its bright mansions 
he could look down upon me, witness my efforts to be what 
he had wished me, know my thoughts of him, and in my 
slumbers keep watch about my pillow. Thou hast brought 
mea mingled vision, Memory! one of joy and of sorrow, but 
is there not, amid thy treasures, one all brightness ? 

Then Memory brought to my side a fair girl, with the 
golden locks and the heavenly eyes that angels are said to 
wear. She had been my faithful friend since childhood’s 
days. She had wept with me when I suffered under my first 
grief ; she had soothed me when another friend proved false ; 
she had whispered words of comfort when a brother’s love 
was extinguished ; and now she came to weave kind smiles 
and gentle words among the golden threads of the last vision 
that Memory placed before me, and dismissing that spirit of 
the past from my presence, make me lose all touch of sad- 
ness in the pure enjoyment of intercourse with her. The 
storm still raged without, but I heeded it not, while her fair 
form glided before me, while her loving kiss was warm upon 
my brow,—my spirit regained its cheerfulness, and my 
heart danced lightly as ever. 

And I said, I thank thee, Memory, for thy last gift, but let 
me ever, when thou dost spread open thy casket before me, 
select a gem which still retains the lustre of former yeats, 
and not one whose brilliancy is dimmed or dead. &. mM. & 
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THE WATERFALL, 


I stoop by a sparkling waterfall, 

As it danced along, o’er its rocky wall, 
Through a deil, where beauteous flowers grew, 
Which on the air their fragrance threw, 

And tiny birds, with plumage gay, 

Merrily sang their warbling lay. 

And round me as the waters passed, 

The glistening spray was lightly cast, 

And in each drop the sunbeams bright 

Met a quivering glance of silver light, 

And the zainbow’s tints oft met the eye, 

Ag that roliing streain came quickly by. 

As down on its brink I laid me there, 

Each laughing wave seemed a fairy fair, 

And away, away, they danced and leapt, 

And their murmured chime of music kept, 
‘Till like mellow tones of vesper bell, 

These chaunted words on my charmed ear fell. 


- I. 
Oh! merrily, merrily on we flow, 
As down these dark ravines we go, 
And the skies above us ever smile, 
With silver stars and sunny clouds, while 
Gaily, gaily, our spray we throw, 
On these verdant banks, as on we go. 


Il. 
Oh! we envy not the race of men, 
Who toil a few short years, and then 
Lay down and die ; for we ever play, 





scended to us. In Peale’s great skeleton of the mammoth, 
the top of the cranium is wood, and some of the ribs are of 
leather. And why? 
pine and cowhide for genine fossil bones? By no means; 
but because, as the animal must have had some top to his 
head, and the ordinary complement of ribs, and as these 
parts of his anatomy could not be recovered, it was neces- 
sary to supply them, by the best substitutes, in order to 
exhibit, in their natural place and to good advantage, those 
paris actually preserved. So with our tale. We believe we 
may venture to pledge ourselves, that the main part of it is 
true ; and as to the rest, we can only say that it might have 
been true; that something took place at the same time and 
place, which probably was much of the same kind ; and if it 
interests the reader, and is not against good morals, it is no 
great matter, in the present case, whether it is true or not. 
Brook Watson was born of humble parentage, in the prov- 
ince of Maine, and in that part of it more appropriately 
known as Sagadahoc. History has not conveyed to us the 
jincidents of his childhood. As he met with extraordinary 
success in life, we presume he was pretty soundly drubbed 
by the school-master and the older boys. He probably ran 
about bare-footed in summer, and in winter wore old woollen 
stockings, with the feet cut off, under the name of leggins, to 
keep out the snow-water. We imagine he got on the rafis 
of the lumber-men, and learned to swim by being knocked 
off, as a mischief-maker, into the river. We think it likely 
he occasionally set up, of a moonshiny night, to watch the 
bears, as they came down to reconnoitre the pig-stye ; and 














line present occasion, it is not to be wondered at, that Brook 


Watson should have turned his thoughts for refreshment to 


To deceive the public? to palm off||a change of element; in other words, that he should have 


resolved to bathe himself in the sea. 

Such was the fact. About six o’clock in the afternoon, 
and when every other being on board the vessel had crept 
away into the cabin or the forecastle, to enjoy a siesta, 
Brook, who had been sweltering, and panting, and thinking 
of the banks of the Kennebec, till his stout gay heart felt like 
a great ball of lead within him, tripped up on deck, dropped 
his loose clothing, and in an instant was over the side of the 
vessel. This was Brook’s first voyage to the West Indies 
since he had grown up; and the first day after his arrival. 
He was one of that class of mankind not bred up to books ; 
and consequently in the way of learning wisdom only by 
experience. What you learn by experience, you learn 
pretty thoroughly, but, at the same time, occasionally much 
to your cost. Thus, by chopping off a couple of fingers with 
a broad axe, you learn, by experience, not to play with edge- 
tools. Brook Watson’s experience in bathing had hitherto 
been confined to the Kennebec —a noble, broad, civil stream, 
harboring nothing within its gentle waters more terrible than 
a porpoise. The sea-serpent had not yet appeared. Brook 
Watson had certainly heard of sharks, but at the moment of 
forming the resolution to bathe, it had entirely escaped his 
mind, if it had ever entered it, that the West India seas were 
full of them ; and so over he went, with a fearless plunge. 

Sambo and Cuffee, as we have said, were sitting on the 
quay, enjoying the pleasant sunshine, and making their eve- 


And merrily sing through the livelong day, 
Till off, far off, in the ocean deep, 
On the dark blue waves we calmly sleep ; 


we have little doubt, before he was eleven years old, he had|/ning repast of banana, when they heard the plunge into the 
gone cabin-boy to Jamaica, with a cargo of pine boards and/|| water by the side of the Royal Consort, and presently saw 


timber. But of all this we know nothing. It is enough for| Brook Watson emerging from the deep, his hands to his 


Ml. ; ; 
our story, that, at the age of twenty, Brook Watson was ajjeyes, to free them from the brine, balancing up and down, 





Or sinking down to the mermaid’s cave, 
Where the coral rock the green waters lave, 
Where the sparkling gems of the ocean deep, 
And the diamonds light the crystal steep, 
We'll form a mirror as rare and light, 

As ever met a fairy’s sight. 


IV. 
Then merrily, merrily on we’ll flow, 
Where the lilies fair near the wavelets grow, 
And as on we speed, through the shady glen, 
Away, far away from the haunts of men, 
We'll sing our murmuring roundelay, 
Aud merrily dance, away! away! 


Mumorous Aketches. 
CURIOSITY BAFFLED, 


BY EDWARD EVERETT. 


w. W. c. 

















Tue historical romance or novel has acquired a celebrity, 
which puts dowe all cavil against the principles of that spe- 
cies of composition. It is not only now admitted to be no 
crime to mingle the creations of the fancy with the details of 
history, but as the great duke of Marlborough said, he owed 
his acquaintance with English history to the plays of Shaks- 
peare ; so we have no doubt many persons, if they would 
confess the truth, would acknowledge a like obligation to 
the romances of Scott. We appeal to our fair readers, 
whether they have not learned as much of Roman antiqui- 
ties from Corinna as from Nardini, or Vasi; and if they 
were questioned on the partition of Poland, whether they 
should cite Duhm’s Denkwardigkeiten or Thaddeus of War- 
saw. 

We see no reason why the historical tale should not be in 
as good repute as the historical novel. A single incident 
may often, in proportion, bear an illustration, as well as a 
revolution or a war; and when thus brought to the general 
notice, leave a valuable lesson on the mind. So necessary, 
in truth, is it, to set off the dry matters of fact, by the addi- 
tions of the fancy, that, perhaps, such a thing as a story- 
teller, who adhered throughout his narrative to the literal 
truth, was never heard of. Like actors on the stage, who 
require rouge to prevent their looking unduly pale and 
ghastly —a story is thought tame, which is not set off with 
some ornament beyond the dry record of the occurrence. In 
fact, in the language of the nursery, (which is not seldom 
truer to nature than that of advanced life,) a story and a fib 
are synonymous terms. 

We make these remarks by way of introduction to a nar- 
rative, which is well known to be substantially true. We 
have been compelled to add a few circumstances, not wilfully, 
and with malice prepense, to depart from historical accuracy, 
but to fill up the outline of the fact, which is all that has de- 








stout, athletic young man, sailing out of the port of New| 
York to the West Indies. 

The Yankees knew the way to the West Indies a good 
while ago; they knew more ways than one. Their coasting| 
vessels knew the way without quadrant or Practical Naviga-| 
tor. Their skippers kept their reckoning with chalk on a| 
shingle, which they stowed away in the binnacle ; and, by| 
way of observation, they held up a hand tothe sun. When 
they got him over four fingers, they knew they were straight 
for the Hole-in-the-wall; three fingers gave them their course 
to the Double-headed-shot Keys, and two carried them down! 
to Barbadoes. This was one way ; and when the Monsieurs, 
and the Dons at Martinico and the Havana heard the old) 
New England drums thumping away under the very teeth 
of their batteries, they understood to their cost, that the Yan-, 
kees had another way of working their passage. But Brook, 
Watson went to Havana in the way of trade. He went as. 
second mate of the Royal Consort, a fine top-sail schooner of, 
one hundred and fifteen tons ; and whether he had any per- 
sonal venture in the mules, butter, cheese, codfish and! 
shooks, which she took out, is more than history has re-| 
corded. 

Captain Basil Hall says the Americans are too apt to talk) 
about the weather. But in the tropics, in the month of July, 
aboard a small ship, without a breath stirring, Captain, it is, 
hot ;—you have been a sailor yourself, and you ought to) 
know it. It was very hot ou board the Royal Consort, about 
four o’clock in the afternoon of the 14th of July, 1755. There; 
was not the slightest movement in the air; the rays of the} 
sun seemed to burn down into the water. Silence took hold| 
of the animated creation. It was too hot to talk, whistle or 
sing; to bark, to crow or to bray. Every thing crept under 
cover, but Sambo and Cuffee, two fine looking blacks, who 


| 
| 


sat sunning themselves on the quay, and thought “ him berry 
pleasant weather,” and glistened like a new Bristol bottle. 
Brook Watson was fond of the water; he was not web- 
footed, nor was he branchioustegous, (there’s for you, see 
Noah Webster ;) but were he asked whether he felt most at 
home on land or in the water, he would have found it hard 
to tell. He had probably swum the Kennebec, where it is 
as wide and deep as the Hellespont between Sestos and 
Abydos, at least once a day, for five months in the year, 
ever since he was eleven years old, without Lord Byron’s 
precaution of 2 boat in company, to pick him'up in case of 
need. As his lordship seemed desirous of imitating Leander, 
honesty ought, we think, to have suggested to him to go 
without the boat. At all events, that was Brook Watson’s 
way ; and we have no doubt, had he been in a boat, with a| 
head wind, he would have sprung into the river, in order to 
get across the sooner. With this taste for the water, and 
with the weather so oppressive as we have described it on 
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sputtering the water from his mouth, and then throwing 
himself forward, hand over hand, as if at length he really 
felt himself ir his element. : 

‘‘Oh, Massa Bacra,” roared out Sambo, as soon as he 
could recover his astonishment enough to speak ; “O Senor ; 
he white man neber go to swim; O, de tiburon; he berry 
bad bite, come llamar —de shark ; he hab very big mouth ; 
he eatee a Senor all up down!” 

Such was the exclamation of Sambo, in the best English 
he had been able to pick up, in a few years’ service, in un+ 
lading the American vessels that came to the Havana. It 
was intended to apprise the bold but inexperienced stranger, 
that the waters were filled with sharks, and that it was dan- 
gerous toswim in them, The words were scarcely uttered, 
and, even if they were heard, had not time to produce their 
effect, when Cuffee responded to the exclamation of his sable 
colleague, with — 

“QO, Madre de Dios, see, see, de tiburon, de shark; ah 
San Salvador; ah pobre joven! matar, todo comer, he eat 
him all down, berry soon!” 

The second cry had been drawn from the kind-hearted 
negro, by seeing, at a distance, in the water, a smooth 
shooting streak, which an inexperienced eye would not have 
noticed, but which Sambo and Coffee knew full well. It 
was the wake of a shark. Ata distance of a mile or two, 
the shark had perceived his prey ; and with the rapidity of 
sound he had shot across the intervening space, scarcely dis- 
turbing the surface with a ripple. Cuffee’s practised eye 
alone had seen a flash of his tail at the distance of a mile 
and a half; and raising his voice to the utmost of his strength, 
he had endeavored to apprise the incautious swimmer of his 
danger. Brook heard the shout, and turned his eye in the 
direction in which the negro pointed ; and well skilled in all 
the appearances of the water, under which he could see al- 
most as well as in the open air, he perceived the sharp fore- 
head of the fearful animal rushing towards him, head on, 
with a rapidity which bade defiance to flight. Had he been 
armed with a knife, or even a stick, he would not have feared 
the encounter ; but would have coolly waited his chance, like 
the negroes of the West Indies and the Spanish Main, and 
plunged his weapon into the opening maw of the ravenous 
animal. But he was wholly naked and defenceless. Every 
one on board the Royal Consort was asleep; and it was in 
vain to look for aid from that quarter. He cast a glance, 
in his extremity, to Sambo and Cuffee, and saw them, with 
prompt benevolence, throw themselves into a boat to rescue 
him ; but meantime the hungry enemy was rushing on. 

Brook thought of the Kennebeck ; he thought of its green 
banks and its pleasant islands. He thought of the tall trunks 
of the pine trees, scathed with fire, which stood the grim sen- 
tinels of the forest, over the roof where he was born. He 
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thought of the log school-house. He thought of his little! 
brothers and sisters, and of his mother; and there was' 
another image that passed through his sind, and almost| 
melted into cowardice his manly throbbing heart. He 
thought of Mary Atwood, and—but he had to think of him-| 
self. For though these tumultuous emotions anda thanetnds 
others rushed through his mind in a moment, crowding that; 
one moment with a long duration of suffering; yet in the 
same fleet moment, the dreadful monster had shot across the 
entire space that separated him from Brook; and had stop- 
ped, as if its vitality had been instantly arrested, at the dis- 
tance of about twelve feet from our swimmer. Brook had 
drawn himself up in the most pugnacious attitude possible ; 
and was treading water with great activity. The shark, 
probably unused to any signs of making battle, remained, 
for une moment, quiet; and then, like a flash of lightning, 
shot sideling off, and came round in the rear. Brook, how- 
ever, was as wide awake as his enemy. If he had not 
dealt with sharks before, he knew something of the ways of 
bears and catamounts; and contriving himself to get round, 
about as soon as the shark, he still presented a bold front to 
the foe. 

But a human creature, after all, is out of his element in 
the water; and he fights with a shark, to about the same 
advantage as the shark himself, when dragged up on deck, 
fights with a man. He flounces and flings round, and makes 
furmidable battle with tail and maw, but he is soon obliged 
to yield. The near approach to a fine plump healthy Yankee 
was too much for the impatience of our shark. The plash- 
ing of the oars of Sambo and Cuffee, warned the sagacious| 
monster of gathering foes. Whirling himself over on his 
back, and turning up his long white belly and opening his 
terrific jaws, set round with a double row of broad serrated 
teeth, the whole roof of his mouth paved with horrent fangs, | 
all standing erect, sharp and rigid, just permitting the blood- 
bright red to be seen between their roots, he darted toward) 
Brook. Brook’s self-possession stood by him in this trying! 
momert. He knew very well if the animal reached him in| 
a vital part, that instant death was his fate; and witha rapid | 
movement, either of instinct or extentation, he threw himself 
backward, kicking at the same moment, at the shark. In| 
consequence of this movement, his foot and leg passed into) 
the horrid maw of the dreadful monster, and were severed) 
in a moment— muscles, sinews and bone. In the next mo-| 
ment, Sambo and Cuffee were at his side; and lifted him’ 
into the boat, convulsed with pain, and fainting with loss of 
blood. The Royal Consort was near, and the alarm was, 
speedily given. Brook was taken on board; the vessel's) 
company were roused ; bandages and styptics were applied ; 
surgical advice was obtained from the shore, and in due 
season the hearty and sound-constitutioned youth recovered. 

The place of his lost limb was supplied by a wooden one: 





















high and responsible duties of the Chief Magistracy of the_| 
metropolis of his majesty’s dominions. 

It may well be supposed, that the Americans, who went 
home, (as it was called, even in the case of those who were| 
born and bred in the colonies, ) were very fond of seeking the 
acquaintance of Sir Brook Watson, for knighthood had fol-! 
lowed in the train of his other honors. Greatly to the credit 
of his worship, he uniformly received them with kindness 
and cordiality, and instead of shunning whatever recalled 
his humble origin, he paid particular attention to every one 
that came from Sagadahoc. There was but a single point 
in his history and condition, on which he evinced the least 
sensitiveness, and this was the painful occurrence which 
had deprived him of his limb. Regret at this severe loss; 
a vivid recollection of the agony which had accompanied it ; 
and probably no little annoyance at the incessant interroga- 
tories to which it had exposed him through life, and the con- 
stant repetition to which it had driven him of all the details 
of this event, had unitedly made it a very sore subject with 
him. He at length ceased himself to allude to it, and his 
friends perceived, by the brevity of his answers, that it was 
a topic on which he wished to be spared. 

Among the Americans who obtained an introduction to} 
his worship in London, were Asahel Ferret and Richard) 
Teasewell, shrewd Yankees, who had found their way over| 
to England, with a machine for dressing flax. They had| 
obtained a letter of recommendation from a merchant in| 
Boston to Sir Brook. They had no reason to murmar at 
their reception. They were invited to dine with his lordship, | 
and treated with hearty hospitality and friendship. ‘The din-| 
ner passed rather silently away, but with no neglect of the 
main end of the dinner. Our Yankee visitors did full justice) 
to his worship’s bountiful fare. They found his mutton fine ; 
his turbot fine; his strong beer genuine (as they called it ;)) 
and his wine most extraordinary good ; and as the bottle cir-! 
culated, theslight repression of spirits, under which they com-| 
menced, passed off. They became proportionably inquisitive, | 
and opened upon their countryman a full battery of questions. | 
They began with the articles that formed the dessert; and’ 
asked whether his lordship’s peaches were raised in his lord- 
ship’s own garden. When told they were not, they made so| 











bold as to inquire, whether they were a present to his lord. 
The Mayor having answered that they 
came from the market, —“‘ might they presume to ask how, 
They were curious to be informed 
whether the silver gilt spoons were solid metal; — how 


ship or boughten. 


much they had cost?” 
































him when it was shot off, before Quebec. In fact. many per- 
sons, not altogether as curious as vur visitants, really wished 
they knew how his lordship lost his leg. 

This prevailing mystery, the good humor with which his 
worship had answered their other questions, and the keen 
sting of curiosity, wrought upon the visitors, till they were 
almost ina frenzy. The volubility with which they put their 
other questions, arose, in part, from the flutter of desire to 
probe this hidden matter. They looked at his worship’s 
wooden leg ; at each other; at the carpet; at the ceiling; 
nd finally, one of them, by way of a feeler, asked his lord- 
ship if he had seen the new model of a cork leg, contrived by 
Mr. Rivetshin, and highly commended in the papers. His 
lordship had not heard of it. Baffled in this, they asked his 
lordship whether he supposed it was very painful to lose a 
limb, by a cannon ball or a grape shot. His worship really 
could not judge, he had never had that misfortune. They 
then ingaired whether casualties did not frequently happen 
to lumberers on the Kennebec river. The mayor replied 
that the poor fellows did sometimes slip off a rolling log, and 
get drowned. ‘“ Were there not bad accidents in crossing the 
river on the ice?” His lordship had heard of a wagon of 
produce, that had been blown down upon the slippery sur- 
face of the ice, horses and all, as far as Merry Meeting Bay, 
when it was brought up by a shot from Fort Charles, which 
struck the wagon between the perch and axle-tree and 
knocked it over ; but his lordship pleasantly added, he be- 
lieved it was.an exaggeration. 

Finding no possibility of getting the desired information 
by any indirect means, they began to draw their breath hard ; 
to throw quick glances at each other and at his lordship’s 
limb; and in a few moments one of them, with a previous 


||jerk of his head and compression of his lips, as much as to 


say, “I will know it or die,” ventured to take the liberty to 
inquire, if he might presume so far, as to ask his lordship 
by what accident he had been deprived of the valuable limb, 
which appeared to be wanting to his lordship’s otherwise 
fine person. 

His lordship was amused at the air and manner with which 
the question was put; like those of a raw, lad, who shuts his 
eye, when taking aim with a gun. The displeasure he 
would otherwise have felt was turned into merriment; and 
he determined to sport with their unconscionable curiosity. 

“ Why, my friends,” said he, “ what-good-would it do-you 
to be informed? How many questions I have already an- 
swered you this morning! Yow now ask me how I lost my 


many little ones his worship had; what meeting he went to, | leg; if I answer you on that point, you will wish to know 


and whether his lordship had ever heard Mr. Whitefield! 
preach ; and if he did not think him a fine speaker! They) 


were anxious to know, whether his lordship went to see, 
| 


| 
neighbor’s; whether her majesty was a comely personal) 


his majesty sociably now, as you would run in and out at a 







the when, and the wherefore; and instead of satisfying, | shall 
only excite your curiosity. 

“Oh, no,” they replied, “if his lordship would but conde- 
scend to answer them this one question, they would agree 
never to ask him another.” 

His lordship paused a moment, musing ; and then added,* 


and industry, temperance, probity and zeal, supplied the) woman, and whether it was true, that the prince was left-. 
place of a regiment of legs, when employed to prop up a/| handed, and the princess pock-marked. They inquired what) 
lazy and dissipated frame. The manly virtues of our hero|j his lordship was worth; how much he used to get, as com- 
found their reward; his sufferings were crowned with a rich|| missary ; how much he got as Lord Mayor; and whether 
indemnity. He rose from one step to another of Prosperity. |her ladyship had not something handsome of her own.) 


with a smile, “ But will yoa pledge yourselves to me to that 


effect ?”’ 
Oh, they were willing to lay themselves under any obliga- 


tion ; they would enter into bond not to trouble his lordship 





Increased means opened a wider sphere of activity and use-| 
fulness. He was extensively engaged in public contracts, 
which he fulfilled to the advantage of the government, as) 
well as his own ; —a thing rare enough among contracting, 
bipeds. From a contractor, he became a commissary, and, 
from commissary, Lord Mayor of London. 

Behold our hero now, at the head of the magistracy of the 
metropolis of the British empire, displaying in this exalted) 
Station, the virtues which had raised him to it from humble 
life; and combatting the monsters of vice and corruption,| 
which infest the metropolis, as boldly as he withstood ow 
monster of the deep, and with greater success. All classes!| 
of his majesty’s subjects, who had occasion to approach hie, | 
enjoyed the benefit of his civic qualities ; and his fame spread 
far and wide through Great Britain. Nor was it confined, 
as may well be supposed, to the British isles. The North 
American cclonies were proud of their fellow citizen, who 
from poverty and obscurity, had reached the Lord Mayor's 
chair. The ambitious mother quoted him to her emulous 




















They were anxious to know, what his worship would turn 
his hand to, when he had done being Lord Mayor; how old, 
he was; whether he did not mean to go back and live ih 
America; and whether it was not very pleasant for his lord- 
ship, to meet a countryman from New England. To all 
these questions and a great many more, equally searching 
and to the point, his lordship answered good humoredly ; 
sometimes with a direct reply, sometimes evasively, but 
never impatiently. He perceived, however, that the appe- 
tite of their curiosity grew, from what it fed on; and that it 
would be as wise in him to hope for respite on their being) 
satisfied, as it was in the rustic to wait for the river to run; 
out. 

These sturdy questioners had received a hint, that his lord-. 
ship was rather sensilive on the subject of his limb, and not 
fond of having it alluded to. This, of course, served no 


other purpose, than that of imparting to them an intense! 
desire to know every thing about it. 


They had never heard, 
by what accident his lordship had met this misfortune; as’ 






‘jobject of their desire. 


with any farther question; they would forfeit a thousand 
pounds, if they did not keep their word. 

“ Done, gentleman,” said his lordship, “‘I accept the con- 
dition—I will answer your question, and take your bond 
never to put me another.”’ 

The affected mystery, the delay and the near prospect of 


'| satisfying their own curiosity, rendered our visitors perfectly 


indifferent to the conditions, on which they were to obtain the 
His lordship rang for a clerk, to whom 
he briefly explained the case, directing bim to draw up a bond, 
for the signature of his inquisitive countrymen. The instru- 


'}ment was soon produced, and ran in the following terms: 


‘¢ KNow ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, 
That we, Asahel Ferret and Richard Teasewell, of the town 
of Gossipbridge and county of Tolland, in his majesty’s col- 
ony of Connecticut, in New England, do hereby jointly and 
severally acknowledge ourselves firmly holden and bound 
to his worship, Sir Brook Watson, the present Lord Mayor 
of London, to his heirs and assigns, in the sum of one 





offspring. The thrifty merchant at Boston, would send a/jindeed the delicacy which had for years been stonsred on thousand pounds sterling ; and we do hereby, for ourselves, 
quintal of the best Isle-of-Shoals, as a present to his wor-||the subject, in the circle of his friends, had prevented the our heirs and assigns, covenant and agree, to pay to his said 
ship; and once, on the anuual election day, the reverend) singular circumstances, which in early youth deprived him) worship, the present Lord Mayor of London, to his heirs and 
gentlemen, who officiated on the occasion, in commenting jof his leg, from being generally known. It was surmised by) assigns, the aforesaid sum of one thousand pounds sterling, 
on the happy auspices of the day, (it was just after the receipt ame that he had broken it by a fall on the ice, in crossing| when the same shall become due, according to the tenor of 
of a large sum of money from England, on account of the||the Kennebec in the winter. Others affirmed, of their cer-/|this obligation ; — 

expenses of the colony in the old war,) incladed among them, ||tain knowledge, that he was crushed in arafi of timber; and|| And the condition of this obligation is such, that, whereas 
that a son of New England had been entrusted with the''a third had heard a brother-in-law declare, that he stood by/'the aforesaid Ferret and Teasewell, of the town and county, 
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&c., have signified to his aforesaid worship their strong de- 
sire to be informed, apprised, instructed, told, made ac- 


quainted, satisfied, put at rest, and enlightened, how and in 


what manner his aforesaid worship beeame deprived, mutil- 
ated, maimed, curtailed, retrenched, damnified, abated, ab- 


scinded, amputated, or abridged in the article of his worship’s 


right leg; and whereas his aforesaid worship, willing to 
gratify the laudable curiosity of the said Ferret and Tease- 


well; but desirous also to put some period, term, end, close, 


estoppel, and finish, to the namerous questions, queries, in- 


terrogatories, inquiries, demands, and examinations of th 


said Ferret and Teasewell, whereby his aforesaid worship 
hath been sorely teased, worried, wherretted, perplexed, an- 
noyed, tormented, afilicted, soured and discouraged ; there- 


fore, to the end aforesaid, and in consideration of the prem- 


ises aforesaid, his worship aforesaid hath covenanted, con- 


sented, agreed, promised, contracted, stipulated, bargained, 
and doth, &c., with the said Ferret and Teasewell, &c., &c., 


to answer such question, as they, the said Ferret and Tease- 


well, shall put and propound to his said worship, in the 
premises, touching the manner, &c., &c., truly, and without 
guile, covin, fraud, or falsehood; and the said Ferret and 
Teasewell, also, do on their part, covenant, consent, agree, 
promise, stipulate, and bargain with his aforesaid worship, 
and have, &c., that they will never propound or put any 
farther or different question to his aforesaid worship, during 
the term of their natural lives ; — And if the said Ferret and 


Teasewell, or either of them, contrary to the obligation of 


this bond, shall at any time hereafter, put or propound any 
farther, or other, or different questions to his said worship, 
they shall jointly and severally, forfeit and pay to his said 
worship, the sum aforesaid, of one thousand pounds, sterling 
money ; and if, during the term of their natural lives, they 
shall utterly forbear, abstain, renounce, abandon, abjure, 
withhold, neglect, and omit, to propound any such, other, or 
farther or different question, to his aforesaid worship, then 
this bond shall be utterly null, void, and of no effect ;—but 
otherwise in full force and validity. 


Witness our hand and seal, this tenth day of October, in| 


the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and sixty- 


nine. 
AsaneL Ferret. (Seal.) 


Ricuarp TgasEWweLL. (Seal.) 


Signed, sealed, and delivered, 
in presence of 


Francis Farrservice. 
Samvet Styray. 
Middlesex, ss. 
ally appeared before me, the said Asahel Ferret and Richard 
Teasewell, and acknowledged the aforesaid obligation to be 
their free act and deed. 
Attest, Tuomas Trueman, Justice of the Peace. 


Stamp, 3s.” 














10th October, A. D. 1769. Then person-) 


PMiscellassies. 


HUMAN HEADS ON LONDON BRIDGE. 

Tue head of the noble Sir William Wallace was for many 
months exposed from this spot. In 1471, after the defeat of 
the famous Faulconbridge, who made an attack upon Lon- 
don, his head and nine others were upon the bridge together, 
upon ten spears, where they remained visible to all comers, 
till the elements and carrion crows had left nothing of them 
but the bones. At a late period the head of the pious Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, was stuck up here, along with that of 
the philosopher, Sir Thomas Moore. The legs of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, the son of the well known poet of that name, were 
exhibited from the spot, daring the reign of Mary. Even 
the Mayors of London had almost as much power to kill and 
destroy as the Kings and Queens, so reckless was the age of 
the life of man. In the year 1335, the Mayor, one Andrew 
Aubrey, ordered seven skinners and fishmongers, whose 
only offence was rioting in the streets, aggravated by per- 
sonal insult to himself, to be beheaded without form of trial. 
Their neads were also exposed on the bridge, and the Mayor 
was not called to account for his conduct. Jack Cade, in the 
hot fever of his first success, imitated this fine example, and 
set up Lord Saye’s head at the same place, little thinking 
how soon his would bear it company. The tops of the gates 
used to be like a butcher’s shambles, covered with the heads 
and quarters of unhappy wretches! Hentzner, the German 
traveller, states that, when he visited England, in 1589, he 
counted no less than thirty heads upon this awful gate. In 
an old map of the city, published in the year preceding, the 
heads are represented in clusters, numerous as the grapes 
on a bunch. — Mackey’s Thames and Tributaries. 








AN ESCAPE AFTER THE MANNER OF BARON TRENCK. 
Two of the convicts, named James H. Cooper, and Gard- 
ner W. Harrington, escaped from the Penitentiary at Baton 
Rouge, on the night of the 18th inst. The manner in which 
they effected their escape, although ingenious, deserves no- 
tice, not for its ingenuity alone, but to show what man will 
undergo for the recovery of his liberty. 

To prevent the effects of humidity, the cells in the lower 
story have a counter arch of bricks under the plank floor. 
These convicts, with a very fine saw, made an opening in 
the floor in the darkest part of their cells, the joints of which 
would deceive the most experienced eye, particularly as they 
always left a little sand on the floor, with the apparent in- 
tention of keeping their cells clean. By these openings they 
could descend in the night. They commenced by cutting 
through a brick wall, three feet thick, which separated their 


cells ; then through the wall communicating to another cell, 


in order to have space to put the bricks and earth to be taken 
from their intended excavation. This excavation was about 
fourteen feet in length at a depth of four and a half feet. To 


The instrument was executed, handed to his worship, and'| make this subterraneous cavity, they first pierced through a 


deposited in his scrutoire. 


wall two feet thick, then through the foundation of an out- 


“ Now, gentlemen,” said he, “I am ready for your ques-| side wall six and a half feet thick: making the opening for 


tion.” 


their exit in the great court of the Penitentiary. They thence 


They paused a moment, from excess of excitement and descended into the garden by the roof of a work-shed. The 
anticipation. Their feelings were like those of Colambus,| labor must have required at least six months, for the tools 


when he beheld a light from the American shores ; like Dr. 
Franklin’s, when he took the electric spark from the string 
of his kite. 


“ Your lordship then will please inform us, how your lord-' 


ship’s limb was taken off.” 
‘Tr was BITTEN OFF!” 
They started, as #f they had taken a shock from an electric 





found in the excavation consisted of three small pieces of 
iron, two of which are old morticing chisels, three-quarters of 
an inch broad. 

The Baton Rouge Gazette states that one of the men who 
escaped had been apprehended and brought back. “The war- 
den of the Penitentiary lately learned from a prisoner, that 
two who had previously escaped are now at the head of a 


battery ; the blood shot up to their temples; they stepped band of robbers, about thirty miles beyond Mobile, on the 
each a pace nearer to his lordship, and with staring eyes,|| great mail route.” 


gaping mouth, and with uplifted hands, were about to pour! 


out a volley of questions, “by whom, by what bitten; how, 
why, when!” 


TO MECHANICS. 
Wuere did Franklin first cultivate the knowledge that at 


But his lordship smilingly put his forefinger to his lip, and|| length bore him to the height of fame? In a printing office. 
then pointed to the scrutoire, where their bond was deposited.|| Where did Bowditch study mathematics? In early life, on 
They saw, for the first time in their lives, that they were|| ship-board, and ever after in hours snatched from the cares 
taken in; and departed rather embarrassed and highly dis-|| of busy life. How did Ferguson begin to study astronomy ? 


satisfied, with having passed an afternoon, in finding out that} Tending sheep in Scotland ; lying on his back upon the bare 
his lordship’s leg was bitten off. This mode of losing a limb!| earth, and gazing upon the heavens— mapping out the con- 
being one of very rare occurrence, their curiosity was rather!| stellations by means of a simple string stretched from hand 
increased than allayed by the information ; and as they went!/to hand with beads upon it; which, sliding back and forth, 
down stairs, they were heard by the servants, muttering toj| enabled him to ascertain the relative distances of the stars. 
each other, “ Who, do you ’spose, bit off his leg?” Where did young Farraday commence his studies —still 
——_——— young, and yet successor in London to Davy? He began 

Proverss.— He who hath good health is young; and he||his chemical studies a poor boy, in an apothecary’s shop. 
is rich who owes nothing. Sir Richard Arkwright, who was knighted for the improve- 


“> 
oo“ 


hye 


ments he introduced into cotton spinning, and whose beau- 
tiful seat upon the Wye is one of the fairest in England, was 
a barber till he was thirty years old. And at this moment 
there is a man in New Engiand, who has read fifty different 
languages, who was apprenticed — who has always worked — 
and who still works as a blacksmith. 


LEAVING IT TO THE LORD. 

Tue following singular, but well authenticated story was 
copied by the Hartford Observer from the old family Bible 
belonging to Judge Griswold, of Lyme, Conn. 

“Lyme was first bounded east on the Nihantic Indian 
land, and New London, on Nihantic Bay —four miles in 
width lay between the towns belonging to neither. A peti- 
tion was made to the Legislature to have it divided equally 
to each town, stating it to be but two miles. The petition 
was granted. The parties met to make the division, but 
could not agree —each claimed that the other should have 
one mile, and itself the remaining three miles. After some 
heat, they agreed to leave it to the Lord; and to put an end 
to the controversy, that each town should choose two cham- 
pions, who should meet on the contested lands and box it 
out, and the party to which the Lord should give the victory, 
should divide the lands, and the other party should be bound. 
New London chose a Mr. Hempstead and a Mr. Chapman, 
and Lyme, Mr. Griswold and William Ely. They met, and 
Lyme in both cases gained the victory, and the land was 
divided accordingly.” 


Tae Atmonp. — A horticulturist in New York, Mr. Nonss, 
has gone largely into the culture of the Languedoc Almond, 
the best variety of this fruit raised in France. He has raised 
in the vicinity of New York city this year,10,000 of these 
trees, many of which are five feet high, having made a most 
luxuriant growth. He is confident the trees will prove per- 
fectly hardy, and on the third season will yield fruit abun- 
dantly. If so, the Almond may hereafter become an impor- 
tant item of culture, and its import from Europe be materially 
decreased. 


Wert Feet. — How often do we see people trampling about 
in the mud, with leather soaked through, and how often do 
such people when they return home, sit down by the fireside 
and permit théir feet to dry, without changing either stock- 
ings or shoes. Can we then wonder at the coughing and 
barking, and rheumatism and inflammation, which enable 
the doctors to ride in their carriages? Wet feet most com- 
monly produce affections of the throat and lungs ; and when 
such diseases have once taken place, “the house is on fire,’’ 
danger is not far off ; therefore, let us entreat our readers, no 
matter how healthy, to guard against wet feet.— Med. Adv. 
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Cuina, aT THE Present Time.— It is remarkable that while 
every other nation mentioned in history has had its decline 
and fall, the Chinese have for several thousand years re- 
mained one of the principal nations of the world. This great 
empire, including the tributary states, consists of about 
5,250,000 square miles, and contains 242,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants. The remote period of the origin of China as a nation, 
has probably given the people an idea that they are of celes- 
tial descent, and hence their government is termed the “Ce- 
lestial Empire.” In accordance with this notion, the Chinese 
believe themselves the greatest nation on earth, bearing in 
this respect a singular resemblance to the people who are 
now carrying arms into their territories. The Chinese map 
of the world represents the celestial continent as occupying 
almost the entire space, while other countries are represented 
as but little islands, larger or smaller, according to the 
amount of trade which they carry on with China. The 
ruling orders of the Chinese are probably not so ignorant as 
they appear to be, by the documents which they transmit 
to their own people ; and, indeed, there is much reason to 
believe that they have excluded foreigners from all inter- 
course with their own subjects, more from a certain necessa- 
ry policy, than from a bigoted idea of their own sacredness. 
The wise men among them know very well that were their 
gates to be thrown open to foreigners, they should soon in- 
evitably be subjugated by European avarice and ambition. 
China would necessarily meet with the fate of India. What 
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seems, therefore, a narrow minded policy, because it is exclu- 
sive, may be the result of profound political wisdom. 

China is at length invaded by England. The rapacity of 
English merchants renders them glad of any pretext to plan- 
der a nation which is probably overflowing with wealth, 
though degraded likewise by the most abject poverty. All 
that remains to be done, however, is to murder the poorer 
classes, and then they may safely plunder the wealthy. 
Heretofore they have taxed the whole nation, indirectly, by 
selling opium to the people. This trade — more outrageous 
than even the slave trade in its worst form —has been stop- 
ped by the Chinese rulers. This interdiction is the real 
cause of offence. England has therefore resolved to murder 
and plunder the nation whom she can no longer plunder by 
getting them drunk. All these difficulties will probably end 
in placing China in the situation of the Burman Empire with 
regard to England. The Emperor will still be allowed the 
the privilege of governing his subjects in his own way; but 
only on condition of becoming tributary to their invaders. 
England will undoubtedly be enriched, and America will 
contrive to get her portion of the spoils, without doing any 
of the battle. The poor Chinese, instead of being delivered 
of the curse of opium, will be afflicted with the additional 
curses of English ale and New England rum. The libraries 
of the Chinese will be opened to the world, and new contro- 
versies will arise among theologians and historians; and 
every thing that is done will be done at the expense of the 
celestial barbarians. 


Tue Nationat Dest or Great Britain.—Few of our 
readers are probably unacquainted with the fact that Great 
Britain is most enormously in debt. This is so large that 
the government are constantly put to their wits, in order 
merely to pay the interest of it. The public expenditures in 
great Britain are said to exceed a million pounds sterling 
per week. This immense sum is raised from the people by 
the excise, customs, stamp duties and taxes upon various 
articles, not more than a ninth part of it being paid in direct 
taxes to the tax-gatherer. The greater part of their taxation 
is paid by the people indirectly, when they purchase the 
necessaries and comforts of life. The duty on the article is 
first paid by the seller, and then charged to the buyer along 
with the price of the commodity. The tax being thus blended 
with the retail price, is always less felt than it would be in a 
direct shape, and is often unknown. Twenty-six millions 
per annum are said to be paid on the following articles, viz., 
beer, spirits, wine, sugar, tea, coals, soap and tobacco. In 
addition to this immense sum for public expenditures, which 
is without a parallel in the annals of history, thirty million 
pounds sterling are paid every year in interest of the debt. 
The Government of Great Britain are thus actually obliged 
to pay away half their income in interest. It is not to be 
wondered, when we reflect upon this, that the English are 
desirous of making every barbarous nation tributary to them. 
After deducting fifty-two Sundays, Chrismas day, and Good 
Friday, there remain three hundred and eleven working 
days in the year. From the earnings and income of the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland, on each day of the 
three hundred and eleven, the sum of ninety-six thousand 
four hundred and sixty-three pounds sterling must be paid 
for interest; and for every hour of the day and night, four 
thousand and nineteen pounds sterling are paid in interest! 
No other civilized nation on earth would probably submit to 
such burdens quietly. But the English are governed by 
their pride, and will submit to any burdens whatever for the 
glory of their king or queen ! 


New Mustc.— Henry Prentiss, 33 Court St., has recently 
published several new pieces of music, among which are 
“The Lake of the Dismal Swamp,” a baliad by Thomas 
Moore ; “I wandered by the brook side,” a pastoral song by 
Milnes; “Come fill the shining urn,” a song in the melo- 
drama of Valsha. The style of these publications is very 
good, and the execution of the vignettes creditable to both 
the artist and the publisher. 





Concerts, Tais Eveninc.— The Boston Academy have a 
concert, the third of their series, at the Odeon. Mrs. Sutton, 
who has established a high reputation in Europe, will assist 
in the exercises. 

Mr. Dempster entertains his friends, at the Temple, with 
a selection of his excellent songs, which the lovers of good 
singing will find well worth their attention. 











































200 Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible, and Views in the Holy 
Land. New York: Robert Sears. Boston: Saxton § Peirce, 
133 1-2 Washington Street. 


Tue publisher of this work has collected a large fund of 
information from the best sources, and illustrated the whole 
with two hundred spirited engravings. Tothe Bible scholar 
and Sabbath school teacher it must afford great assistance. 

The pictorial illustrations will immediately gain the atten- 
tion of the junior members of the domestic circle, and while 
the eye drinks in the pleasure of the views, the mind will be 
instructed, the heart improved and a deep love established for 
the word of God. The children will soon be expecting their 
New Year's presents ; would it not be more preferable to be- 
stow upon them a copy of this beautiful book; as an induce- 
ment to search the Scriptures, than a work of fiction or sense- 
less toys. 





A new Diorama is opened at Boylston Hall, exhibiting the 
Battle of Tippecanoe, and views of Gen. Harrison’s residence 
at North Bend, the cities of Cincinnati, New Orleans, Louis- 
ville, é&c., displaying much mechanical ingenuity. 





Benpinc THE Knee.— Bending the knee, at the name or 
mention of Jesus, was first ordered by the Roman Catholic 
Church in, the year 1275. 


GWeeklp Mercory. 


We see it stated in late English papers that Robert and 
Ann Sandys of Stockport, were arrested and convicted of the 
horrible and revolting crime of having poisoned their two 
children, for the purpose of procuring the burial fees, £3, 
8s. 6d. for each person, allowed by a sick and burial society. 
This is a case exposing an extent of haman depravity which 
has seldom been equalled. It revives the particulars of an 
act of atrocity committed at Zurich nearly a century ago, 
where a grave-digger of the cathedral poisoned the sacrament 
wine, in order that his diabolical plan might increase his 
business ; eight persons died. 

M. Gisquet, in his memoirs, which have just been publish- 
ed, estimates the number of thieves in Paris at 10,000. Of 
these, 6000, he says, wonld steal your purse if left upon a 
table, or in the box of a theatre ; 3000 would pick your pock- 
et, and of these 2000 would enter houses to steal by picking 
locks ; and from 1000 to 1200 of them would commit burg- 
lary at night; and 600 at least would not hesitate to commit 
assassination, if it were necessary to do so to consummate 
theft. 

We learn from the Paris correspondent of the National In- 
telligencer, that our countryman Healy, the young portrait 
painter, has finished a full length of Soult, as large as life, 
in military costume, which does the highest credit to his pen- 
cil, and delights the family and friends of the Marshal by the 
force of the likeness. 

A writer in the Salem Register says that three mercantile 
houses in that city will, by the result of the interruption off 
the Canton trade, add to their cash capital at least $1,000,000, | 
besides other individuals, who will receive various amounts, | 
varying from 10 to 30,000 dollars each. 

A work entitled “Paris and its Environs,” is now in 
course of publication in that city. It will consist of two 
hundred numbers. The views are all taken by the Daguer-) 
reotype, and are unusually beautiful. Equal care is taken| 
in the historical aud lescriptive portion of the work. 

A mechanist of Viznna (M. Glatz) is said to have succeed- 
ed in forming an insti‘ment which imitates the human voice 
in a style hitherto unapproached. By pressing a spring it 
executes different melodies in a tenor voice, barytone, ora 
deep bass. 

The annual message of the Governor of New Hampshire 
is a model paper in the matter of length. It occupies only 
one newspaper column. Oh, that other dignitaries might 
follow his example! 

The population of Philadelphia, according to the present 
census, is 93,873. The increase in ten years is 13,396, 

The Boston Medical Journal suggests the expediency of 
appointing medical men to the office of coroners. 

Jonathan Chapman Esq., the present Mayor, has been 
unanimously nominated for the Convention, for re-election, 
and has accepted the nomination. 

A correspondent of the New York 8un says that the dis-! 
tilleries in that city consume nearly three times as much 
grain as the citizens do of bread stuffs, 
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Rewarp or Ineenvity. Mr. Burden, of the Troy Iron 
Works, invented last fall, an ingenious and valuable piece 
of machinery for compressing and giving form to the ball 
iron, as it comes glowing from the furnace. It is intended 
as a substitute for trip-hammers, and does its work instantly. 
It possesses immense value, both as a labor-saving machine, 
and because it accomplishes its work with neatness and 
rapidity. As yet, only one of these machines has been erect- 
ed in this country. Contracts are now making by Mr. Bur- 
den, to supply other iron establishments. But the best of it 
is, last week the inventor sold the patent right for Scotland 
alone, for $25,000! That’s doing the thing handsomely. — 
Troy Mail. , 


A CHEAP BOOK. 

Tux publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supphy 
of the second volume of the work, offer ta furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

There being few Annuals published this season, those 
who wish to make a handsome present to their friends, will 
find this volume well worthy their notice. It contains 416 
pages of a large quarto size, containing an amount of mat- 
ter equal to 2500 pages of the usual size of the annuals. 

The music it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces, ) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 


US Mtess Directory. 
WRIGHT & MALLORY, 


Designers and Engravers on Wood, 95 Washington, Boston. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘Teeth, 16 Summer Stree 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, an 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved.and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Wate 
Jewelry, &c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaire 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Mus.cal Instruments to 
be found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to let on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 13 Tremout Row. 














THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calealated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. I[ts- morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contribugors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00, 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, ‘ 


D. H. ELA & J, B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


[Exchange pape will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


200 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
And Views in the Holy Land. 


Cuearest anv sest Boox (for the price) ever published. --- Four 
| hundred pages 8vo, fine paper, handsomely bound in gilt, muslin, and 
lettered. Price, only Two Dotuars.--- Forsale by SAXTON & 
PEIRCE, New England Publishing Agents, 133 1-2 Washington street, 
Boston. *,* This work has received the encomiums of al! our most em- 
inent clergymen and reviewers. Numerous testimonials like the follow- 
ing can be produced : : 

[ From the Lady’s Book for December.) ‘“ This book, as its title imports, 
contains two hundred illustrations from the Bible, beautifully executed. 
The landscape scenes are from original sketches taken on the spot. We 
humbly recommend this work as one containing beautiful views and 
very interesting letter-press. A better gift for a young master or miss 
cannot be found.” SAXTON& PEIRCE, N. E. Publishing Agents, 
133 1-2 Washington Street. 
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SOUP TECHS es OLS CTE CSE SET AI ID So 
AS SUNG BY MR. WOOD, AND MORE RECENTLY BY MR. DEMPSTER.—ARRANGED WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT BY CHAS. ZEUNER. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
My heart's in the highlands, &c. 
Farewell to the mountains high, covered with snow; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below; 
‘Farewell to the forests and wild hanging weods, 
Farewell to the waters and wild pouring floeds, 








fhe PM Use www . the gentleman, requesting the officer’s opinion, and conclud-|} Gattantry.— A sailor, whohad spent nearly all his dayson 
—————— ing with this inaccuracy of spelling — “ You must be a very ||the blue waters, and knew little of land gear, came ashore the 

TO THE MAID WITH GOLDEN HAIR. competent judge, having been bread to the sea.” This was/|jother day, and in passing up street saw a little woman going 
Yes! thou art lovely —thy figure and face along with a large muff before her. He stepped up very 
politely, and offered to carry it for her, as he was going the 





the neat and sarcastic reply — “I never was bread to the sea, 





Were formed in the models of beauty and grace, but the sea was dread to me, and very bad dread it was.” 
And gold are those ringlets of thine ; same way 
ao ee nasderequatngeangiedumeanes Tue Bear anp THe Everaant.—“ What fools men are!” om 
nstead of t air, were th Id in th rse. ; i 
: e go Y purse, said the bear to the elephant. “They make me dance to|| Trvrs.—Like the sun it may be obscured for a season, 


And J should declare thee divine. ;, —_ . 
but the clouds of error will pass away, and it will shine out 


apparently more bright than ever. 
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music ; me, the grave, solemn bear! They know I am not 
Tue introduction of a certain naval officer to the Prince of|/fit for such things, and they laugh at me whenever I dance.” 

Wales, and their present intimacy, originated in the follow-|| I too have to dance to music, and I think myself as re- 

ing whimsical circumstance : — His royal highness was dis-||spectable and dignified a personage as yourself.” said the The Boston Weekly Magazine 

puting with a gentleman on the subject of naval tactics, and||elephant, “and yet T am never laughed at; I only excite ee a oho # a Es gee poe 

finally agreed to refer the decision to the son of Neptune, |jadmiration. Believe me, friend bear, men laugh at YOU, NOt! ive copies. All letters must he post paid, weed containing money,) 


who was in an adjoining room. A note was dispatched by!! because you dance, but because you set about it so surlily.”!and directed to the Publishers. 








